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Moonshine Farming. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I wish you would give the 
readers of the Farmer a chapter on signs—your 
views in regard to the numberless signs and su- 
perstitions which abound: such as the influence 
of the moon on vegetation and on the shrinkage 
of meat in the pot while boiling; on peas run- 
ning to vines if planted at such a time of the 
moon ; also the signs of the zodiac on animals, 
the influence of the tide, &e. By so dving you 
will oblige A Susscriper. 





In answer to the queries and requests of our 
correspondent’s communication, a part of which 
is given above, we would say that the history 
of the world proves that the superstitions of 
mankind are among the hardest of all things 
to eradicate. Even after truth has been demon- 
strated and what was once a mystery, fully ex- 
plained, there is still, in most minds, a partial- 
ity felt for the old belief, and a fecling of regret 
in giving up old opinions in which was incorpo- 
rated something of the supernatural. Hence it 
is that the ‘‘signs’’ and the superstitious notions | 
of the dark ages still cling to those who boast of 
living in a superior light and knowledge, and a 
firm belief still remains in the minds of many, 
utherwise very sensible people, that the moon and 
the constellations have a ruling power over the 


‘has ever been issued in this country. 








uatural, and even the spiritual world. 
These notions were first put into what may be | 
called a systematic form, by the old Egyptian 
and other Astrclogists, and is a part of the 
heathen mythology. It was once a religious be- 
lief and connected with their systems of heathen | 
worship. At the present day, if it is not a reli-| 
gious belief and has nothing to do with our nl 
tems of worship, it is nevertheless believed by | 
many most religiously and followed much more | 
carefully than the adopted and believed mode of! 
modern worship. The strong imaginations of the | 
Chaldee shepherds, as they spent their nights 


| 
} 
| 


in | 
the open air in that warm country, led them to | 
group certain clusters and ranges of stars togeth- | 
er, making, as they fancied, the outlines which | 
might be drawn around them resemble certain | 
animals or things. 
ing to the annual revolution of the earth in its) 
orbit around the sun, different clusters or ranges | 
of these stars came more directly overhead, or in 


| 
the zenith, they fancied that those constellations | 
to which they had given a form and a name, had | 


a controlling influence over the times and seasons 

pertaining to that month. They had also sup- | 
posed that certain plants were the representative 

manifestations of certain of their gods. One | 
planet belonged to Jupiter, another to Mars, an- 
other to Venus, and so on, and whoever was born 

when either of these planets was in the zenith | 
or meridian of that locality, was under the spe- | 
cial keeping of that particular deity, and had a) 
character in accordance or rather in concordance 

with that deity. They therefore believed that, | 
by knowing in what year, day or month, and' 
what hour of the day a person was born, an As- | 
trologist, by casting a horoscope—that is, making 
a plan and calculation of what planets and con- 
stellations were above the horizon at that given 
time, could tell, not only the character of that per- 
son, but what fortunes were to attend him through 
life. Connected with this, was the little that 
was known in medicine, surgery and the physi- 
ology of animal life. All bowed down to the 
belief of the day. Every plant and every metal 
was under the spevial care of some one of their’ 
deities. Every part of the human or animal sys- 
tem was under the influence of some of the con- 
stellations or -signs, as the figured outlines were 
called. Thus, in their revolutions, sometimes 








As, during each month, ow- | 


Notes from our Copy Drawer. 


A Winter Garpsy. It is not often that one 
sees corn a foot high, peas eight inches from the 
ground, and cabbage plants large enough to set 
out, in the interior of this snow-covered State, on 
the 9th of March. Yet we find these, and other 
vegetables in a similar state of forwardness in 
the conservatory of L. B. Jones, Esq., of South 
Norridgewock. The building is about 10 by 14 
feet, with sawdust packed between the outer and 
inner boarding on the north and west, the south 
and east sides being of glass. It is warmed by 
bottom heat, and besides containing the above 
named vegetables, also has bell-peppers, cauli- 
flowers, cucumbers and melons, tomatoes, &c., of 
sufficient age to transplant. To say nothing of 
the enjoyment to be derived from such a garden 
in winter—almost—we hope its owner will have 
the satisfaction of sitting down to a dinner of 
green peas, and other ‘‘fixings,’’ of his own rais- 
ing about the first of June, at which we should 
esteem it a favor to be invited. 

Books asout Susep. Mr. S. E. Turner, of No. 
Cutler, inquires for the best work on the breeds 
and breeding of sheep, and asks if Gvodale’s 
‘*Principles of Breeding’’ gives much information 
in regard to sheep, the best breeds for woul, &c. 
“The Principles of Breeding’’ by Mr. Goodale 


| is the most valuable work on that subject which 


It gives 
full and complete information on the character- 
istics of the various breeds, &c. &e. Price $1. 
Randall's Sheep Hysbandry, price $1.50; Mor- 
rell's American Shepherd, price $2, and Youatt’s 
Treatise on Sheep, price 75 cts., are all good 
works. They can be had of A. Williams & Cv., 
100 Washington street, Boston. 


A New Appts. Mr. B. Walker, of So. Mon- 
mouth, sends us specimens of an apple froma 
young tree which has borne only two years, and 
last year produced about two bushels. One of 
the apples sent weighed seventeen ounces—which 
was a little above the average—and Mr. Walker 
thinks the apple originated in New York State. 
The size is very large ; of the true apple-form in 
shape; stem short, ina deep cavity; calyx me- 
dial in a deep basin ; flesh yellowish, tender, rath- 
er coarse-grained, and of a mild acid flavor. Its 
keeping qualities are equal to the Baldwin. We 
arc unable to identify the specimens. 


Remepy ror Ctaveavu. Asure cure for claveau 
in sheep, is communicated by Mr. Small of New 
Sharon, viz.: Oil the part affected with common 
lamp-vil—whale oil. One application will per- 
fect a cure. It is simple and easily tried. 


New Publications. 





Proceeprines of the Ninth Session of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Suciety, held in Boston, Sept. 
1862. Published by the Suciety 8vo. 231 
pages. 

The above work comprises the official reports of 
the Society, with lists of all the officers ; Address 
of President Wilder; Catalogue of Fruits as re- 
vised by the general Fruit Committee; full reports 
of the various discussions which were held dur- 
ing the session ; State Reports, and essays on Hor- 
ticultural topics. It is admirably printed on 
nice paper, and forms a valuable work for stand- 
ard reference in pomological matters. Annual 
Members, paying a fee of $2 are entitled to the 
Transactions of the Society. Address the Treas- 
urer, Thomas P. James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Compete Manvat on the Cultivation of Tobacco. 

New York: C. M. Saxton, 25 Purk Row. 

Price 25 cts. 

A useful and practical hand-book or guide for 
the selection of the svil best adapted to tobacco, 
and its preparation, kind and quality of manures 
to be used and how applied, growth of plants, 
transplanting and mode of general culture from 
the time of planting the seed-bed, to harvestigg , 
curing, and the preparation Tor market; with illus- 
trations showing the plant in the different stages 


the head was their special care, and then the’ of its growth. The work furnishes just that prac- 


heart, and then the arms, and then the feet, and | 


s0 on. The moon, too, as she waxed and waned 
was, in their eyes, a potent agent for good or | 
for evil. A perusal of some ef those curious old 
astrological and alchemical books would show 
you with what mistaken faith and fervent zeal 
they had mapped out the human system, and with 
what solemn belief they had distributed all the 
supernatural agencies and how they were to be 
used and how to be observed. The earlier alma- 
nacs were prepared with reference to the work- 
ings of these agencies and were studied and kept 
with religious faith by the people. Our modern 
almanac-makers have continued to copy too many 
of these absurdities and to them may be attribut- 
ed in great degree the lingering belief in these 
superstitions at the present day among people 
learned and truly sensible on other topics. 

Sober practical experience does not corroborate | 
any of these mythological notions. It tells you | 
that the best time to sow any sced is when | 
the spring influences and your own industry has | 
prepared the earth just right for it, regardless of | 
the moon or the position of any of the constella- | 
tions or signs of the zodiac—that the best time to | 
kill your pork and your beef is as soon as you | 
have got it as fat as you wish, on good substan- 
tial food. And here we will say, what you will | 
probably find by trial and observation to be true 
that the shrinking of either, when boiled, is owing | 
more to what you have fed with, in conjunction | 





with a healthy condition of the animal, than the | 
sun, moon and all the stars put together. 

We once had a worthy old uncle who observed 
these signs and wonders implicitly. He always 
killed his hogs on the increase of the moon—the | 
meat never shrank in boiling—but then we al- 
Ways noticed that he fed them a month before 
killing them, on dry hard old corn, and as much 





as they would eat. This was the cause of his 
plump pork, and not the shining of the moon 
whether horned or gibbous. 


The true doctrine is to study the physiology of | 


the plants and animals—their wants and require- 
ments, and be governed thereby, and let the 


moon, and signs and wonders, and all h 
gods and goddesses slide, ean 


nice 
Agricultural Report of N. B. 


We have received from the Secretary, J. G 
Stevens, Esq., the Third Annual Report on the 
Agriculture of the Province of New Brunswick. 
It is well printed and contains some good illus. 
trations of celebrated stock. Besides the usual 
A of the Board, Mr. Stevens has articles on 
athe . lage; Farm Buildings, 





tical and reliable information now wanted by our 
northern farmers, and the veteran publisher has 
done a good work in presenting it to the public. 
Can he not give us a similar treatise on Flax Cul- 
ture ? 

It can be obtained of the publisher, or of A. 
Williams & Co. 100 Washington Street, Boston. 





Good Sheep. 


Among the good flocks of sheep in Somerset 
County, is the one owned by Mr. Ira S. Rogers, 
of Norridgewock. It numbers sixty-two, includ- 
ing twenty-two lambs that will clip four pounds 
of wool per head, and forty ewes with lamb, that 
will average 5{—perhaps 54—lbs. of wool each. 
Mr. Rogers recently refused an offer of $6.25 per 
head for the 40 ewes, on the ground that the 
wool and lambs would come to nearly that sum 
besides their keeping, and he would then have 
the sheep remaining. Although the sheep are 
kept on ordinary feed, they are in most excellent 
condition, which shows how much good care and 
warm shelter will do for a flock that has not the 
best of feed. ; 

Mr. Rogers’ arrangement for feeding is simple, 
cheap, and quite effective. It is not exactly a 
rack, but a section, or one side of a rack, placed 
across the sheep-house, so as to feed from the 


/main floor. It is about 24 feet high, and is made 


of boards 6 inches wide nailed to a 2 by 4 piece 
at the top and bottom. A space six inches wide 
is left for the sheep to feed through. It is made 
in separate sections, and when not in use in the 
summer, can be laid away without taking up 
much room. 


I ee 


Sowing Plaster on Grass Land. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Please have the goodness 
to inform me through the columns of the Farmer 
when is the best time to sow plaster on meadow 
land, and oblige A Susscriser. 





Nore. As early in the spring as practicable 


after the snow has left the ground. It should be 
used in the ratio of about 100 pounds per acre 

and an application will doubtless pay a good per 
cent. For worn out or unproductive pastures a 
top-dressing of plaster would not only serve to 
retain the ammonia, but would convert the hu- 
mus in the soil into food for plants, and wonder 

fully increase their value.—Eps. : 

& We are glad to know that the * Amer; 

Stock Journal,’’ which was discontinued cehaen, 
has again been started. It is a most useful work 
for stock breeders, and is edited by D. C. Lin- 
sley. Published by C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row 

N. Y.,at $1 per annum. . 











Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes on Sheep in Anson, 








Messrs. Eprtrors :—Having a few days of leis- 
ure, I thought I could not spend them to better 
advantage than in examining some of those 
splendid flocks of sheep to be found in the town 
of Anson, where I obtained some items worthy 
of note, and thinking they might be interesting 
to the readers of your excellent paper, I send 
them for publication. 

I first noticed a flock of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five very nice Spanish Merino sheep, and some 
full blood bucks, owned by Wm. B. Merry. Mr. 
Merry informed me that in 1834, he purchased 
Fourtéen ewes in the town of Winthrop of the 
Spanish blood, from which he has raised his pres- 
ent flock. The high state to which Mr. M. has 
brought his present flock, is attributable to his 
intelligent crossing with the Cushing stock. I 
noticed sheep in this flock eighteen years old— 
smart and likely to do well for a number of years ; 
one sheep in particular, eighteen years old this 
spring, has raised twenty-nine lambs and never 
lost one. I also noticed quite a number of lambs 
dropped the first cold days of this month, which 
were as smart as any I ever saw in May of the 
same age. This, I think, will satisfy any one 
that the Spanish Merino lambs are as tough as 
the coarser breeds. 

I next called on Col. S. W. Tinkham, who is 
wintering two hundred and seven Spanish Merino 
sheep and lambs. Mr. T. has greatly improved 
his flock in the last five years, by using the Cush- 
ing bucks. [ noticed here three full blood ewes 
and two buck lambs, purchased last fall of Mr. 
Cushing ; they are splendid animals, and I should 
think the ewes would weigh one hundred pounds 
each, I think Mr. Tinkham may well be proud 
of his flock, for symmetry of build, length and 
whiteness of fleece. I think it would be hard to | 
find another, of its size, to match it ; sowe of his | 
ewes shear eight pounds of clean wool to a clip. | 
His flock of year olds number fifty-two, and | 
sheared last spring six and one-quarter pounds of | 
very clean woul. Mr. Tinkham feeds nothing but | 
hay, except to his late lambs, which he thinks 
profitable to give a few oats once a day. 

I next examined a flock of one hundred and | 
fifty Spanish Merino sheep owned by John Tink- 
ham. Among this flock I saw three full blood) 
ewes and one buck lamb. These full bloods are | 
perfect in build, being, as the Cushing stock gen- | 
erally are, very low, thick built, with long, white | 
fine fleeces. Mr. Tinkham has greatly improved | 
his flock in the last five years, by using full blood | 
bucks; and being descendants of the Jarvis im-| 
portation, has at this time a very nice flock. 

I next called upon Jonah Houghton, who is 
wintering one hundred and four Merino sheep and | 
lambs. ‘This flock is very even, both in size, | 
build and evenness of fleece—in fact, looking as 
though they were all cast in one mould. In this 
flock were thirty-one ewes—average weight full 
one hundred pounds. The evenness of this flock | 
shows Mr. Houghton to be a very careful and in- | 
telligent breeder--the wool being entircly free | 
from oil or gum. Mr. H. informed me that he) 
brought the first Merino sheep from Vermont ever | 
introduced into the town of Anson. In 1853 he | 
purchased two bucks and four ewes in Vermont ; | 
since that time he has used the best bucks he could | 
procure, and for the past three years he used the 
Cushing bucks, and says he has improved his | 
flock more with these bucks than he did in any | 
previous six years, When Mr. I. was a-boy his | 
father gave hima ewe and buck Jamb, an 





his | 
present fluck descended from them—never bought 
a ewe sheep except the four bought in Vermont. 

I then called upon Wm. O. & Peter W. Merry, 
and found a flock of one hundred and fourteen 
very nice sheep—being of the same quality of 
those [ saw at Wm. B. Merry’s; they are sons of 
Mr. Merry, and from the looks of things about 
their premises, [ should judge they were ‘‘chips 
from the old block,”’ and if 80, they will always | 
have splendid sheep and enough to feed them on. | 

I next examined a flock of one hundred and 
forty-seven very nice Spanish Merino sheep and 
lambs, owned by Wm. & L. F. Houghtcn. These 
lambs were the best Lsaw in the place—low, 


thick built, long, white fleeces, and wooled down | P 


to the hoofs. The sire of these lambs was pur- 

chased of Nathan Cushing one’year ago last fall, 

and sheared its second fleece fifteen pounds of very 

clean wool. I also noticed a year old Spanish 

back, and buck lamb, purchased of the same gen- | 
tleman last fall—should think the year old would 

weigh one hundred and twenty pounds, and is a 

very noble looking animal. 

I next noticed a flock of one hundred and four- 
teen Spanish Merino sheep, own by T. F. Hough- 
ton. This is a very superior flock—among them 
one one-year-old buck, and bucklamb, purchased 
last fall of Mr. Cushing. They are superior ani- 
mals, being very low, thick built, with white, long 
fleeces. I noticed sheep in thia flock fifteen years 
old in good condition. He has sold the lambs 
from one sheep raised, when she was twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen years old, for $21. This 
was before sheep were as high as they are now. 
Mr. Houghton hagiven his attention to the im- 
provement of his flock, for a number of years, 
and his present nice flock shows him to be a good 
breeder. He says the Spanish Merino sheep will 
do well at double the age of coarse wool sheep, 
and thinks sixteen tons of hay sufficient to winter 
common flocks of one hundred. 

I also saw a flock of excellent sheep owned by 
Wm. Pullen; but Mr. Pullen being from home, [ 
was unable to obtain any information in regard 
to the management of his flock. 

In taking the average of the last year’s clip, 
of the different flocks, [ find they sheared rising 
six pounds per head ; an average like this for so 
large a number, (being 1011,) and farms all join- 
ing, speaks well for the interest taken in this 
neighborhood in breeding superior sheep. The 
first Spanish Merino sheep ever brought into the 
town of Anson, were purchased by Thos. Hough- 
ton and Abiel Tinkham, some forty years ago, 
and from these sheep were started the superior 
flocks of Wm. R. Flint, W. Smith, and many 
others. 

As I have referred a number of times to the 
Cushing sheep, I will here say they are from 
Nathan Cushing's flock, a celebrated Vermont 
breeder, and Mr. Cushing's sheep originated from 
sheep imported to this country by Mr. Jarvis and 
Col. 
the best ever made, combining both heft of car- 
cass and superior quantity and quality of wool. 
I have talked with many farmers who have had 
experience in keeping both coarse and fine wooled 
sheep, and they all agree in one thing—that it 
costs no more to keep a flock of Spanish Merino 
sheep, that will average from six to eight pounds 
of wool toa clip, than it does to keep a coarse 
flock of like number that will clip only from three 
to four pounds. F. 

Concord, March 12, 1863. 





The Best Early Peas. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I raise peas for the early 
market, and I wish to get an earlier variety to 
sow this spring. I wish to have the earliest vari- 
ety possible without loss in quality. I wanta kind 
that is sowed broadcast, without brushing. If you 
will give me the desired gnformation where I can 
procure them, &c., you will greatly oblige 

A Susscriper. 

Notz. The Daniel O'Rourke is the earliest 
pea grown, but is surpassed in quality and pro- 
ductiveness by some others. The Electricis a very 
early sort, but is not equal in quslity to Princess, 
which is one of the finest varieties grown, and is 
also extra early. Prince Albert and Sangster’s 
No. 1, belong in the same class. We presume 
they can be had of Kendalh& Whitney, Portland, 


= Dunning, Bangor, and at other seed stores. 


umphrey. These importations have proved | 


For the Maine Farmer. 
- More on the Fence Question. 


Messrs. Epitors :—In the last number of the 
Farmer, there is an article headed ‘Fence or no 
Fence,’’ in which the writer advocates the remov- 
ing of all road fences, thus making our fields 
common. That this is an age of improvement is 
doubtless trae. But because this is true, it does 
not follow that every change is for the better.— 
**A Farmer’’ says, ‘‘I hope some able pen will take 
the matter in hand, and show its benefits.”’ In 
this wish he certainly shows a sound and discrim- 
inating mind, for no pen can present the benefits 
that would result from such a practice, and at the 
same time 80 suppress or cover up the evils that 
must necessarily fullow as to make the measure 
appear atall plausible, that is not able. A pen 
that can do this can make light appear dark, and 
dark, light. 

I wish to offer some reasons why I think such 
a practice would be on the whole an evil. First, 
a public road is tor the convenience of travel. Not 
simply for those who drink whiskey, smoke cigars, 
and drive fast horses ; but for old fogies oa all 
others. Itis designed for driving horses, sheep, 
cattle and swine, as well as fur riding in carriages 
or walking. Every man who has had occasion to 
drive cattle by a field of apples, corn, or turnips, 
or even grass, knowe that is a most difficult and 
perplexing job. 

To illustrate this, I beg leave to allude td some 
things that have transpired ander my own ob- 
servation. In the neighborhood where [ reside, 
one man, and one only, has left his field and 
orchard unfenced during the last season. I have 
frequently seen persons attempt to drive cattle by 
this field and orchard, when they could not do it 
without additional help. One instance in partic- 
ular I wish to mention, not because it is a novel 
one, for if this practice is generally adopted, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands like it will appear. 
Near this orchard there isa farm where, in driving 
the cattle to and from the pasture, they have to 
be driven some fifteen or twenty rods in the road. 
I have frequently seen one cow in particular after. 
passing the barn-yard gate, start with the speed 
of a deer and run until she got to theapples. And 
I have often seen the owner,who is a man but little 
short of three score and ten years old and who has 
maintained his own fence on the highway for more 
thana half century, follow this cow to the orchard 
and after running after her till he was quite ex- 
hausted, go for help to get her from the apples. 

will mention one instance more that occurred 
within twenty rods of my own dvor. In this case 
there was a field of turnips containing about one 
halfacre. Through the forgetfulness or carcless- 
ness of the hired man, the bars were left down 
over night, unbeknown to the owner, which cer- 
tainly could not Jeave the ficld more exposed than 
it would have been if the whole fence were re- 
moved. The next day they were at work out of 
sight of the turnips. During the day a drover 
came along with a large drove of cattle, which 
went, as might be expected, into the turnips. The 
drover, after running and hollowing until nearly 
exhausted, gave up beat, and went in search of 
the owner of the turnips, whom he found busily 
and cheerfully at-work with the hired man. We 
all went and helped the man drive out his cattle, 
and [ assure you it was work enough for us all 
‘*A Farmer’’ says, in advocating what Solomon 
calls the field of the slothful, ‘‘the- objector will 
say animals will trouble our fields and injure our 
crops. Let me say in reply, follow the steps of 
the law in regard to such stray animals.’’ Will 
‘‘A Farmer”’ tell me in the two cases to which I 
have alluded, how either party isto get recom- 
pense, as the law now stands, by going to law, or 
how he would frame a law so as to do justice to 
all parties. 

In the mean time I will give a skeleton of a 
law which [ think would bear equally upon all. 
This law should require every man who owns and 
occupies land adjoining the highway, to make and 
keep in repair good and lawful fence thereon as 
he is now required to do between lots. Le should 
also be required to pay all damages that are sus- 
tained by persons lawfully driving cattle in con- 
sequence of the want ofsucha fence. If the high- 
way is what I have supposed it to be in this arti- 
cle, and it is presumed none will deny it, then 
I ask in all candor what moral right has a man to 
ut an obstruction to my driving cattle upon it, 
outside of the lines of the road, than he has with- 
in its lines. If a gang of rowdies had stopped 
this drove of cattle the same length of time that 
the drover and others were in driving them out, 
even ‘*A Farmer’’ himself would say that they 
ought to be summarily punished. Yet in point of 
fact they would have done him far less injury than 
was done by inducing his cattle into the field of 
turnips. Z. A. M. 

East Winthrop, Feb. 3d, 1863. 

sneemnenenentiiiiipacmes 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Black Knot---Depredations of Crows. 





Messrs. Epitors :—I have had the privilege of 
reading your paper fora number of years, (as 
one of our family has been a subscriber) and have 
learned much from its perusal, and [ would also 
endeavor to add to its usefulness. By accident I 
have learned that the black knot on plum and 
cherry trees can be — by an application 
of salt or pickle. I found it out in this way: 
before we had a chain pump in our well, the old 
wooden pump used to freeze up, and I always 
thawed it out with salt, and when thawed pump- 
ed the salt water out and threw it among a little 
cluster of cherry trees, and although all the rest 
(quite a number) were covered with the knots, 
these always looked fresh and free from them. I 
used to wonder what made them so, but as soon 
as the old pump was hoisted out of the well and 
the regular supply of pickle withheld, they were 
soon covered with them. 1 then learned the 
mystery. 

I have often seen inquiries how to prevent the 
depredation of crows in the corn field, and I 
would inform them of a way, and a sure one, to 
prevent them. Say for one acre of ground make 
about nine holes in the ground at equal distance, 
about one foot square on the top, and about the 
same depths, tapered down to about six inches at 
the bottom, then put ina handful of small feath- 
ers scattered over the bottom and sides, then take 
some large ones and stick in the dirt around the 
hole, and Mr. Crow will never trouble you. This 
has been my practice for many years, and in parts 
of my farm that was most exposed to their depre- 
dations, and I never knew it to fail even after 
they had attacked it, and in the fall when they 
had commenced picking pff the corn from the ears, 
by scattering some feathers on the ground where 
they had been to work, they were sure to leave. 

Your friend, B. B. Carney. 

South Dresden, March, 13, 1863. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Nice Sheep in Farmington. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—As the readers of the Farm- 
er are much interested in the raising of good 
sheep, I will give you an account of some in this 
section. J. M. Bass, of Farmington, had, last 
spring, a flock of 80, which sheared a fraction 
over 8 lbs. of washed wool per head. This flock 
are high grade Spanish Merino. He raised 35 
lambs, loosing only one, sold 17 buck lambs for 
$10 per head, and refused the same for the ewes. 
Wm. Niles, neighbor of Mr. Bass, wintered 120, 
which sheared 6 1-2 lbs. per head, not quite up 
to those of Mr. Bass, yet the flock of friend Niles 
is hard to beat. 

Bass & Niles have a buck which they bought of 
Mr. Cushing of Vermont, in Dec. 1861, that 
sheared 20 lbs. of washed wool. This buck isa 
perfect model. 

There have been some 35 full-bloods brought 
into this section within one year, of the Spanish 
Merino. After the next clip of wool comes off, 
I think we can tell of some as large fleeces as any 
county in this State. There are some very fine 
coarse-weoled flocks which I will give you the 
outlines of when I can get at the facts. [Please 
do.—Eps. A SuBScRiBER. 





East Wilton, March 9th, 1863. 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


The Value of Industry and Perseverance. 








“The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold; 
therefore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing.” 

Whether Solomon, in uttering the above pro- 
verb, had especially in view the numerops exam- 
ples of sluggish and slothful farmers, and designed 
to administer to them a deserved rebuke, or 
whether he used the figure to indicate the evil 
results of the want of energy in matters gener- 
ally, is, perhaps, of little importance in the ab- 
stract. We are inclined, however, for our pres- 
ent purposes, to apply the lesson which it teaches 
to the tillers of the soil, and to call their atten- 
tion to the wisdom it imparts. 

Industry and perseverance are essentials to 
success in every department of business, since no 
one can be permanently and uniformly prosper- 
ous who does not make these the cardinal pre- 
cepts of his business life. They are essentially 
necessary for the farmer, whose gains come from 
patient toil rather thun from the incidents and 
vicissitudes of trade, and who, therefore, above 
all others, should be mindful of the principle em- 
bodied in the proverb which we have quoted at 
the head of this article. 

To the farmer the application is literal and di- 
rect. ‘The sluggard will not plow by reason of 
the cold; ‘therefore shall he beg in harvest and 
have nothing.”” He who, from trivial causes, 
such as unfavorable weather or inconveniences of 
any kind, neglects to plow, or to prepare the 
ground in due season for the seed, shall ‘have 
nothing’’ at the harvest—a principle of universal 
application in agricultural operations, and wor- 
thy of the careful consideration of all who expect 
to gain a livelihood by the cultivation of the 
earth. 

This principle holds good in every branch of 
agricultural labor. If the proper opportunity is 
neglected for preparing for the crop; if the seed 
is not put in in due season; if the cultivation is 
neglected at the suitable period; and finally, if 
the harvest is not secured at the critical moment, | 
we ‘‘have nothing’’—or proportionally less than | 
would have resulted from diligent attention to 
the management of the farm. 

There are a thousand ways in which a neglect 
to **plow by reason of the cold’’—in other words, 
|to do in season what is demanded in the several | 
jbranches of farm management—may operate to 
| produce loss and disaster. It may ovcur precisely 
|as indicated by the proverb—it may result from 
|inattention to the after cultivation, from the neg- | 
jleet of farm stock in the winter and spring | 
months, from want of care in keeping the fences | 
in good condition, and in various modes which | 
will suggest themselves to the intelligent farmer. | 

The principle, however, should never be lost| 
sight of, and although Solomon may not have | 
been a practical farmer, he has given us, in this | 
and numerous other of his proverbs, hints and | 
advice which are worthy of deep thought and | 
reflection.—N. Y. Argus. 











Time to Prune Trees. 


It is not an easy task to satisfy orchardists! 
wat season is the best for pruning apple trees. 

Many consider the time a matter of indiffer- 
ence, contending that one season is as good as 
another. 

A story is told of an old minister, who once an- 
nounced to his hearers that on a following Sab- 
bath he wound tell his people what time to trim | 
apple trees. ‘The announcement had the desired | 
effect, drawing out a large congregation. At 
the close of the service he announced that the 
time for his hearers to trim apple trees was when 
their tools were sharp. 

Trees pruned after the leaf is fully expanded 
are less likely to send forth suckers than those 
pruned earlier. 

Trees pruned, or browsed down by cattle, in 
the latter part of summer manifestly receive in- 
jury. 

Trees that are trimmed by the snow splitting 
off twigs and branches, heal over and repair the 
damage with remarkable vigor, proving that: win- 
ter is not an unfavorable time for pruning. 

We have long practiced pruning in March, be- 
cause it is a season of leisure, and have never per- 
ceived any injurious results. 

Years of the most careful observation has proved 
to us that the sap will never weep out of the liv-| 
ing wood of an apple tree, at whatever season it | 
may be cut. 

Water will ooze out of the winter-killed wood 
of an apple tree if cut at any time before such | 
wood becomes rotten or dried.—Farm. Chron. 


Grafting Wax. 
| 


As the time is now approaching when fruit-! 
grafting will commence, and as we have been) 
frequently asked of late for the manner of pre- 
paring grafting wax, notwithstanding the many 
times we have already given these receipts, though 
not exactly agreeing with later experience—we 
herewith publish what has been found by us to | 
answer the purpose admirably : Five parts of ros- 
in, one part of tng one part o@tallow. Melt 
these in a skiilet, tia cup, or any metal vessel ; 
the skillet being pohentiie as it can be handled | 
better, and the wax keeps warm longer in it. 
Melt these over the fire and mix together well. | 
When the scions are set—say as many as twenty 
or thirty, or as few as is wished—have the mix- 
ture ready and apply it warm, witha small 
wooden paddle. See that every part is covered 
and the air completely excluded. It requires no) 
bandage. | 

We have made the wax in different proportions | 
to the above, but we find these to be best adapt-| 
ed to the purpose. The object to bo attained is | 
to have the wax of such consistency that it will | 
not crack in the cold winds of March and April, | 
nor run in the hot suns of summer.— Germantown | 
Telegraph. 











Water Proof Cement. 


The following cement has been used with great | 
success in covering terraces, lining basins, solder- | 
ing stones, and everywhere resisting the action | 
jof water. It is so hard that it scratches iron. | 
It is formed of ninety-three parts of well burnt’ 
bricks and seven parts of litharge, made plastic | 
with linseed oil. ‘The brick and litharge are pul-| 
verized ; the latter must always be reduced to a 
very fine powder. They are mixed together, 
enough of linseed oil added. 


covered being always previvusly wet with a 
sponge. This precaution is indispensable, other- 
wise the oil would fritter through the body and 
prevent the mastic from acquiring hardness when 
covering a large surface it sometimes has in it, 
which must be filled up with a fresh quantity of 
cement. In three or four days it becomes hard 
and firm. 


The Profits of Sheep Husbandry. 


In sheep growing, there are three distinct 
sources of profit sought, viz: Increase of number 
by actual propagation, growth of increase in size 
and weight, and the annual product of wool. 
The ewes used in breeding should possess as near- 
ly as possible, the points of excellence desired in 
the offspring. They should, at least, be two 
years old—of good strong constitation—well fed, 
and well sheltered. Such ewes, with such man- 
agement, will generally realize the fond hopes of 
the shepherd for increase. Growth afterward is 
natural, easy and rapid. The roduct of wood 
depends much u D 
for strength and beauty of fibre, and weight of 
fleeces. 


To Preserve Iron from Rust. 


Melt fresh mutton suet, smear over the iron 
with it while hot, then dust it well with unslaked 
lime, powdered and tied up in muslin. When 














ina dry place. Use no oil for them at any time, 
except oil. 





It is then applied | 
in the manner of plaster, the body that is to be 


n the health of the sheep, both | 


not used, wrap the irons in baze, and keep them | “Vw, 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Let me say a few brief words to my sister house- 
keepers respecting the Kitchen Garden, which 
has so often been referred to by the editor, in 
terms which I hope have elicited at least a por- 
tion of the attention hoped for. Iam very sure 
that if wives were to present the case to their 
husbands in more carnestness than they are ac- 
customed to do, we should see more extensive and 
abundant vegetable enclosures near our dwellings. 
In looking about as, in the community, how tew 
really good gardens meet our eye? How few en- 


joy through the season, as they could and should, 


the fine fresh vegetables which are so easily to be 
aoduced? Why should not every household 
ave lettuce and radishes until the hot summer 

days cut them short? Peas, of three or four va- 

rieties ripening, one crop after another, until we 

are tired of them. Also, beans, beets, carrots, 

and especially corn. Of this latter, by planting 

the earliest kind, following it with the Stowell 

Evergreen, making one planting of the former 
and four of the latter, at intermissions of from 

ten to twelve days, we can have sweet corn every 

day until frost. So with fruits. I could not’ 
love a husband who would not provide for his 
family a variety of the best fruits. In every 

garden should be found strawberries, raspberries, 

blackberries, currants, gooseberrics, pears and 

cherries. If our lords, who care for the comfort 
of their families and for their own reputation, 

would only think that all these things can be pro- 
vided at a very little expense, they would certain- 

ly not allow this spring to pass without giving 
their hands and hearts in accomplishing it. How 
much we are all indebted to the editor for his 
constant efforts to impress all these things upow 
our minds, lam not prepared to estimate; but 
I can truly say that these efforts, years ago, made 
a revolution in the home comforts of at least— 
Ons Hovusexzerer, in Germantown Telegraph. 





Salt for the Garden. 


Latterly some practical men have recommended 
the application of salt to gardens, in the autumn, 
after the crops are removed, and we have no 

oubt from our own limited experience in its use, 
that it will effect all that is claimed for it. For 
years it has been established that salt Aay trom 
the marshes overflowed by sea water, was far to 
be preferred as a mulch to any other substance. 
The application of urine, also, to fruit trees, es- 
pecially the plum, where it has been most gener- 
ally used, is well known to have a very beneficial 
effect. ‘The fruit-growers of New England and 
New York, claim for salt many advantages by 
sowing it under pear trees. They say it gives 
the blush to this fruit. It will have the effect in 
a garden, also, of destroying noxious insects 
which have their winter habitations in the ground. 
From six to eight bushels to the acre can be ap- 
plied with safety. Any coarse refuse salt will 
do. Itshould not be buried—the rains will dis- 
solve itand carry itdown. Farmers frequently 
have salt from their meat tubs and mackerel bar- 
rels, which could be used in this way, after being 
thoroughly drained and dried, and applied at the 
rate of about four bushels to the acre.— German- 
town Telegraph. 











Maine Board of Agriculture. 


Report on Flax Culture. 











By C. Cuamperuain, or tue Maine Stare Sociery. 


The Committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Board, to investigate the subject of Flax Husbandry, 
have attended to the duty assigned, to the extent of 
their limited opportunities, and 


REPORT : 


That it gives them great pleasure to find that this 
topic, of vital national importance, bas received merited 
attention at the hands ef the Government, and that a 
competent gentleman has been sent to Europe to inves- 
tigate the cultivation and manufacture of flax; and that 
the facts thus elicited, together, with the present home 
status of this interest, are assigned a prominent place in 
the Agricultural Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for 1861. It might seem that this investigation, con- 
ducted with all the means at the command of the Gov- 
ernment, would have sufficiently ventilated the subject, 
without an additional effort on the part of humble indi- 
viduals laboring for the greatest good of a single State. 

It appears from the report above named, that but lit- 
tle remains to be done, when by the aid of machinery, 
flax may be expeditiously treated in its several mecban- 
ical and chemical manipulations, and converted to ulti- 
mate uses. 

In pursuance of our mission, one of your Committee, 
during the year took occasion to visit the State of Rhode 
Island, where we had in some way received the impree- 
sion that the greatest success had been attained in the 
manufacture of flax fabrics. Our journey, (a very bur- 
ried one,) accomplished nothing further than to put us 
in communication with a ‘Committee appointed by the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Dowes- 
tic [udustry,” to inves'igate the subject of Flax Culture 
and its preparation and use in connection with cotton 
and otherwise. 

A member of that Committee, (the Hon. James Y. 
Smith,) communicates to us the result of a meeting 
holden at Providence, Oct. 2d, 1862, and we take the 
liberty to make the following extract from his letter: 
«‘We have memorialized Congress upon the subject, and 
asked Congress to aid us by making an appropriation to 
procure certain machinery to produce the desired result. 

he Committee of Congress oa Agriculture has the sub- 
ject under consideration, and may report at the next 
session. 

A meeting was held to-day, to discuss the subject of 
Flax production dnd its manufacture. About thirty 
gentlemen were present, with our Senator and Repre- 
sentative. The discussion was animated and full, but 
no definite conclusions arrived at. 

I will answer your several questions: 

lst. ‘The farmers of Maine would like to be informed 
in regard to the probable price that flax straw may bear 
in market at tide-water.’ 

This question could not be answered satisfactorily. 

2d. ‘Is such product lessened in market value by be- 
ing ripened so as to mature the seed ?’ 

think the crop would be required to be cut before 
the seed was in full glaze. The largest oil manufactur- 
ers say the seed will produce more oil in this state than 
with seed fully ripened. 

3d. ‘Must the crop be pulled and bundled, or may it 
be cut with a scythe or cradle?’ 

The crop may be cut or pulled, but must be kept in 
straight layers. 

4th. ‘May it be threshed and then baled, as hay for 
transportation ?’ 

It could not be used if the stubble is required to be 
cut in certain lengths before being separated from the 
woody portion of the stubble, and the fibre exploded by 
chémicals or otherwise.* 

I don’t think your farmers would be warranted in 
making a change until further progress is made. The 
West has millions of tons of the stubble lying to waste, 

| but of no use for this experimenting. The crop must 
be grown and handled with care to be used successfully 
for the new process of manufacture. I think it will 
| come to be successfully used, but time must develope 
| the subject.” 
| From the tone of the above communication, gentle- 
| men of this Board will conclude that we are not quite 
| 20 near the beginning of the end of this matter as they 
| flattered themselves a year since. If, with the millions 
| at the command of the manufactarers of Rhode Island 
| they are at the present date beretting the halls of Con- 
gress for an appropriation “‘to procure certain machin- 
ery,” we need no assurance that progress will not be 
rapid so far as it is open to the public. 

However desirable it may be, as times have changed— 
to bring the flax culture back upon our farms, it its re- 
| turn is to be made dependent on the restoration of the 
| domestic habits and primitive customs—the round of 
toil to which our mothers were subjected (God biess 
| them,) then the people of Maine will never vote it back. 
But when manufacturers ask for flax, the farmers of this 
as well as the other free States, will listen to them. 
| It would take a great breadth from our bread-produc- 
| ing acres, to yield so much flax seed as to supply our 
| wants for paint-oil and cake for feeding purposes. But 
the flax crop is so nutaral to our soil and climate, that a 
change would be extensively made if a demand should 
| arise for flax straw. We might as well be dependent on 
‘other States for ® little more flour and corn, as to be 
| constantly buying every gatlon of drying oils that we 
use. 

Your Committee as at present advised, see no reason 
that the Board should change its position dy ty 
from that assumed at the last session; ao 
words of a resolution passed by the Board, Jan. 27th, 
1862, still remain as bi _ expression that we have to 
offer to the farmers of Maine. 

The resolution referred to, is in these words: 

Resolved, That we invoke the aid of manufacturers, 








with the capital and skill at their command, in placing 
our State in a condition Jess dependent on foreign aid in 
regard to clothing; and when they sball be prepared to 
pay remunerating prices for flax, in the straw state, we 
pledge them that the soil of Maine and its cultivators 
will generously respond to the demand. 





Report on Experiments in Planting Po- 
tatoes. 





Mr. Rogers, of Sagadahoc, from the Committee to 
report upon the experiments in the culture of potatoes, 
presented the following: 


The Committee selected to collect, compare, and re- 
port upon the results of the experiment proposed by the 
Board at its last session, with reference to ascertaining 
the distance at which potatoes should be planted, to se- 
cure the best results, have attended to that duty and 
report. 

They have been able to collect the result of but eigh- 
teen experiments, conducted by eleven different individ- 
uals, in various sections of the State. These came, in 
so varied form, that, although each indicated the result 
of the experiment, it was found impossible to arrange 
them in a compact table. In almost every instance we 
bave found that the closer planting produced the greater 
yield, though there were exceptions to this general 
result. 

After having carefully examined and compared the 
returns of the several experiments, your Committee find 
that, although the close planting produced the greatest 
amount, yet the result indicated to us, that the increas- 
ed yield did not compensate for the extra seed and in- 
creased amount of labor required in quitivation. 

The conclusion arrived at by your Committee is, that 
the returns indicate that two feet by three, produces s 
better result of crop, all things considered, than ao 
greater or less distance; yet this should be varied some- 
what, by the variety of potato intended to be grown. 

A few of the experiments, although they may not co- 
incide exactly with the conclusions arrived at by your 
Committee, were nevertheless so carefully conducted, 
and so faithfully and clearly reported, that we deem 
them worthy of being returned to this Board in connec- 
tion with this report. We would call attention particu- 
larly to those conducted by Calvin Chamberlain of Fox- 
croft, and Wm. D. Dana of North Perry. 

Gro. A. Rocenrs, for the Committee. 





Porato Expertmment py C. Cuampercain, Foxcrort. 


The variety of potato planted, is known as the Orono, 
or Reed. The planting was on May 9th. The land was 
in tough sod, and plowed in October, 1861. It had been 
mowed ten years, and in that time had received one 
slight top-dressing of phosphate of lime, and one of 
ashes. It had become much exhausted, The soil isa 
slate loam, dry and stony. The spring culture was sim- 
ply harrowing. The rows were marked by drawing a 
chain. One peck of fish guano was scattered evenly in 
each row; the seed, one piece in each hill, was dropped 
on the surface and slightly covered. No rain fell after 
the planting, till June 18th. On account of the drought 
the hoeing and billing was done soon after the most ad- 
vanced tops appeared, The dressing was calculated at 
the rate of 274 bushels per acre, at a cost of $19.25. 
We state thus particularly for the purpose of showing 
the result of the application of a fertilizer not muvh 
known, except immediately on the coast. The potatoes 
produced in this experiment are of excellent quality— 
good and sound at this date (January.) Those marked 
refuse in the tablg were the small ones, together with an 
occasional one of the largest size having discolored spots, 
showing disease. Less than 8 per cent. of result is in 
this column. The amount of seed per acre was found by 
the count of one bushel. . 





, Weight Bushels Bushels | 
Number! of good Refuse Total reed = yield | Missing 
of hills, |potatoes. pota’s. weight. per acre. per acre.| hilis. 











| tbs. tbs. ths. bush. bash. 
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Each of these lines of figures is the result of two rows 44 
yards long, each, or one-fifty-fifth of an acre, 

In the 3d experiment, au error in planting occurred, by whieh 
the 1} foot distance was repeated, and the 3 feet distance left out. 
Taking the average of results, and we have, 


Distance. Bushels seed per acre. Yield per acre. 
1 foot 22) bushels 213 bushels. 
4“ 15 “ 209 “ 
ie — & 138 ** 
— =x * 1690 


Deduction. Tho above table shows that 74 bushels 
planted at three feet distance produced 169 bushels, or 
over 224 from one;—That increasing the quantity of 
seed by 33 bushe!s, planting at two feet distance, gives 
an increase of 19 bushels, or 5 1-15 bushels to each 
bushel of additional seed;—That a further addition of 
33 bushels seed—planting at 14 feet gives a result of 21 
bushels, or 5 2-5 for one. Lastly, increasing the seed 
by 74 bushels, giving a distance of one foot, and it re- 
sults in an increase of only 4 bushels, or 8-15 of a bush- 
el to one of seed. Comparing the 1} feet with the 3 
feet, and we have 48 bushels more per acre with 15 
bushels of seed, than with 74 bushels at 3 feet. Tho 
number of hills is given in the table, as found at har- 
vest, because ef there being many missing ones from 
drought and other causes. In the three experiments 
with the 3 feet distance, we have only two missing hills; 
in the four at 2 feet 9 missing; in the five at 14 feet 38; 
and in the four at one foot, 72. 

Only one thing seems to be well settled by the above 
—that to plant this variety of potato with the above 
quantity of seed, at a less distance than 14 feet is on the 
wrong side of correct practice. 


—— 


Experiment 1x Potato Cutturs, made at North Perry, 
by Wm. D. Dana, at the request of S. L. Goodale, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. The variety 
of potato experimented with, is a rank and late grow- 
er, not given to rot—the tops being about four feet 
average length, and green and growing when dug, 
Oct. 10, 1862. The manure was spread upon the 
ground and plowed and harrowed in. Tho rows at 
two and a half feet apart. 





ield per acre of large, 


Quantity of seed for acre 


Yield per acre of refuse 
and few diseased ones. 


the row. 
svund potatoes. 


in bus. of 60 ths. each. 


Distance of hills in 


he 





lst. Experiment having reference only to) ft. 


distance, the quantity of seed being 450 60 
the same in each hill. Extra large or, it * | Se 3s 
No. 1 potatoes (two to the pound)cut, 9° 49; 188 37 
one eye in each piece, and one plece) 3 § | 217, 16 
planted én hill, | | 

2d. No. 2 size seed, (8 to the pound) planted’ 4 (49 399 660 
as above, cut in 4 pieces, and one piece 2\ 5) 230 30 
planted in each hill, on al | | 

34. No. 2 potatoes cut in 2 pieces, one p' | 
in a hill, inet al shia 1/19 374 68 
No. 2 potatoes cut in 2 pieces, } | | 
in a hill, sie Sala iad 2 19 319 4% 
No. 2 potatoes cui P ° | 

jeces ina — cee a ext | 3/29) 235 60 

4th No. 3 potatoes (\7 to the pow cut in } 
2 pieces, one piece in a hill, 1/11/ 277 30 
No. 3 cut in 2 pieces, two piecesina hill, 2 11 | 220 46 
Ne3 “* © three “ *« | 3) 11! 189 = 

Sth No. 2 planted whole, one in each hill, | -1 37} - 4 
No.2 “* “ “ - li 25 | = > 
No2 “ “ « | 219 
No.2 * “ sad sag 8 12) 237 27 

6th No. 3, (17 to the pound) planted whole, onl @ 
one in each hill, | 1 18 ; 
No. 3 planted whole, one in each hill, 14412 24 4 
No.3 * “ # ¢ 2| 9 | 227) 2 
No. 3 “ of “ “ 3 6 166 20 





8. L. Goopae, Ese., Sir:—You will notice a remark- 
able degree of regularity in these results, with the ex- 
ception of the first lot, and they show, so far as they 
show any thing—Ist, that one foot by two and a balf is 
better than any greater distance. 2d, that whole seed 
of medium size is better than cut. 3d, that the larger 
the seed, the larger the crop—all of which, with the ex- 
ception of the last, agrees with my experience for thirty 
years past. In regard to the last point, in raisin 
White Blue Nose potatoes, an early maturing and smal 
foliaged variety, (the kind formerly cultivated almost ex- 
clusively here, for market,) I never, iu but one i 
could perceive that small seed was not equally as 
as large. Perhaps the very different habits of the va- 
rieties may make the difference. The one growing with 
small amount of vines or tops, getting its full growth 
and ripening in September, or August sometimes—the 
other growing a perfect swap of tops, and never get- 
ting its growth or ripening —but withala very good 
potato, and very free from rot. I have aimed at accu- 
racy in this experiment—doing the work myself, and 
weighing the seed and crop, calling sixty pounds a bueh- 


jence in reducing, one =F 1-66) bear- 
tng the cums propertion 0 bbe, 100 bills at 3 
" acre 
feet bear. to ar ~ Wa. D. Daxa. 
North Perry, Oct, 11, 1862. 





